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On  August  18th  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
performance  of  his  constitutional  duty  of  addressing  the  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  nation,  advised — 

"  *  *  The  simple  but  significant  truth  was  revealed 
that,  *  *  *  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers." 

If  this  land,  where  as  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg — 

"  *  *  our  fathers  brought  forth  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  *  *  " — 

has  passed  under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  if  we  must  indeed  now 
bend  the  knee  and  bow  the  head  to  tyranny,  we  may  well  con- 
sider all  other  matters  for  the  time  of  minor  importance.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  this  country,  where  all  have  had  equal  oppor- 
tunity, where  the  individual  energies  of  man  have  been  un- 
cramped  by  oppressive  social  institutions  or  absurd  distinctions 
of  caste  or  class,  is  to  have  the  powers  of  the  more  highly  gifted 
as  well  as  the  general  welfare  stifled  by  this  monstrous  growth. 

What  is  the  Labor  Union,  and  what  is  the  meat  on  which 
it  feeds,  that  it  has  grown  so  great? 

The  modern  labor  organizations  rest  upon  their  separation 
of  the  functions  of  the  manager,  the  capitalist  and  the  workman; 
of  the  direction  of  industrial  operations  and  their  execution  in 
detail;  of  the  brain  worker  and  the  property  owner  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  manual  workers  on  the  other. 

Existing  in  one  form  or  another  for  perhaps  200  years, 
it  is  only  since  1860  that  it  has  acquired  great  financial  strength 
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and  permanence  of  membership,  through  a  combination  of  the 
functions  of  a  trade  protective  society;  with  the  calculated 
pressure  brought  by  the  dominant  spirits  upon  the  isolated, 
unprotected  individual ;  and  a  transfer  of  the  leadership  from  the 
casual  enthusiast  and  agitator  to  a  class  of  permanent  salaried 
officials. 

The  total  membership  of  these  unions  aggregates  about 
3%  of  the  population  and  8%  of  those  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations. What  gives  them  significance  is  their  massing  so  as 
to  form  a  powerful  element  of  the  industrial  world  in  certain 
industries — mining,  transportation,  the  textile,  building  and 
machinists  trades. 

The  skeleton  of  the  trade  union  world,  and  the  vital  element 
in  its  politics,  are  the  permanent  salaried  officials,  some  20,000 
or  more.  Its  government  rests  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
officials  of  the  great  associations,  numbering  less  than  a  thousand, 
and  these  in  turn  are  dominated  by  an  inner  circle  of  a  few  score 
men. 

We  seem  to  have  passed  from  the  condition  of  "organized 
labor"  to  a  condition  of  "labor  professionally  organized,"  where 
the  great  mass  responds  to  pressure  from  above,  exploiting  and 
being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  its  rulers;  whom  President 
Harding  suggests  have  now  become  our  rulers. 

For  the  most  part  their  avowed  policies  are  rank  economic 
heresies — the  creation  of  an  artificial  scarcity  of  laborers  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  for  four  or  five  journeymen 
and  extending  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship  over  an  absurd 
length  of  time,  by  enforcing  a  limitation  of  handy  men,  by 
limiting  their  progression  in  the  trade,  by  keeping  out  aspirants  by 
large  initiation  fees  or  other  penalties,  and  by  restricting  output; 
while  opposing  as  a  deadly  curse  all  labor  saving  devices  whether 
of  mechanical  tools,  power  development  and  transmission,  or 
the  efifort  of  management  through  piece  work,  bonuses  or  other 
skillful  arrangement  of  organization. 
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Mr.  Frank  Tannenbaum,  a  radical  unionist,  saying  publicly 
what  he  claims  the  others  say  in  secret,  states  in  his  recent  book, 
"The  Labor  Movement" — 

"Unless  we  see  the  labor  movement  as  an  irresistible 
coming  together  of  men  in  terms  of  the  tools  and  the 
industry  which  they  use  in  common,  for  purposes  of 
greater  security  by  more  effective  control  of  them,  we 
cannot  and  do  not  understand  the  labor  movement  at 
all  *  *  *  The  struggle  of  the  worker  and  the  employer 
is  an  inevitable  one  until  either  the  worker  has  been 
reduced  to  an  impotent  tool  or  the  profit  motive  in 
industry  has  been  displaced  *  *  *  To  do  this  it  is  nec- 
essary also  to  control  the  State. 

"The  method  of  the  labor  movement  is  to  make  the 
function  of  an  industrial  group  a  conscious  group  func- 
tion, *  *  *  to  transfer  the  power  of  the  community,  its 
actual  power  and  knowledge,  its  control  and  discipline, 
from  a  political  to  an  economic  affiliation  *  *  * 
Power  shifts  from  the  political  grouping  to  the  indus- 
trial, as  the  workers  organize." 

With  these  frank  statements  of  the  aims  and  implications 
of  the  labor  unions  there  go  equally  frank  statements  of  their 
practices : 

"The  eight-hour  day  serves  many  purposes.  But  the 
one  which  is  predominant  in  the  minds  of  the  workers  is 
the  belief  that  it  will  make  more  work  and  will  make 
what  work  there  is  last  longer  *  *  *  Next  to  the  hours 
of  labor  that  a  man  may  work  is  the  amount  of  work  a 
man  may  do  during  those  hours.  Limitation  has  be- 
come a  general  policy  for  the  worker  *  *  *  The  theory 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  no  economic  implications 
within  an  organized  group  of  workers  *  *  *  It  works 
by  cumulatively  reducing  economic  incomes,  economic 
ambitions  and  economic  incentives  to  a  common  denomi- 
nator, wiping  out  the  differentials  between  the  unskilled 
and  the  skilled." 
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As  to  the  future,  Mr.  Tannenbaum's  attitude  is  happy-go- 
lucky.  He  posits  the  question  "what  will  happen  to  incentive?" 
and  his  own  reply  is — 

"The  easiest  and  probably  the  best  answer  that  can 
be  made  is  that  it  will  take  care  of  itself." 

In  all  these  things  they  war  against  society,  whose  vital 
interest  is  increased  production,  an  interest,  could  they  but  see 
it,  especially  vital  to  laborers,  unionized  or  free. 

What  can  we  say  of  wages?  When  business  is  brisk  the  very 
formalism  of  the  labor  unions  prevents  the  rise  in  the  wages  of 
their  members  from  being  as  rapid  as  that  of  free  laborers,  while 
when  business  is  slack  their  efforts  to  retard  the  decline  in 
wages  affects  the  nominal  rather  than  the  real  wage,  the  pay 
check  rather  than  the  purchasing  power.  This  benefits  no  one 
since  the  level  of  wages  is  reflected  in  the  level  of  prices,  while 
refusal  to  adjust  wage  rates  diminishes  earnings  by  preventing 
continuous  employment.  Everyone  is  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  workman  gets  a  liberal  wage.  It  insures  a  high  standard  of 
living,  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  to  the  individual  and  his 
family,  to  the  community  and  state,  but  to  the  future  of  society 
and  the  race.  If  you  were  moved  only  by  selfish  interests 
you  would  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  wages  are  the  most  rapidly 
flowing  of  all  the  streams  of  money  and  so  the  source  of  the 
largest  profits  to  the  traders. 

Just  as  you  are  interested  in  a  liberal  wage  scale  so  are  you 
interested  in  the  effort  to  set  a  proper  limit  to  the  duration  of 
toil.  But  this  question  is  to  be  resolved  not  by  appeals  to 
sentiment  or  emotion,  but  by  the  dry  light  of  reason.  What 
do  we  know  about  hours  of  labor?  Only  this,  that  if  we  all 
stopped  work  the  last  survivor  would  be  dead  in  eighteen  months, 
and  that  formerly  working  ten  hours  per  day  we  were  all  in  a 
high  state  of  advancing  prosperity.  The  eight-hour  day  and 
the  six-hour  five-day  week  have  never  been  subjected  to  the 
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test  of  experience.  What  we  can  say  with  confidence  is  that 
the  spread  between  eight  and  ten  hours  is  sufficient  to  take  up 
if  properly  utilized  all  the  fluctuation  of  good  and  bad  years; 
to  stabilize  labor  and  insure  continuity  of  employment;  and  to 
avert  the  growing  demand  that  we  again  open  the  doors  to  a 
flood  of  unrestricted  immigration. 

The  assertion  that  "the  right  to  organize  is  denied"  is  a 
man  of  straw  set  up  to  be  knocked  down.  What  is  of  moment 
is  the  implications  of  the  organization;  whether  it  lacks  the 
ability  to  maintain  itself  unless,  as  set  up  in  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Attorney  General  at  Chicago,  it  resorts  to 
"murders,  beatings  and  sluggings,  shooting  of  men  at  work, 
poisoning  their  food,  beating  and  terrifying  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  destroying  the  property  of  employers";  rising  from 
misdemeanor  to  criminality,  from  abusive  language  to  the 
bombing  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  or  the  massacre  at  Herrin, 
Illinois;  whether  the  attack  upon  the  individual,  the  use  of  the 
organization  to  close-the-shop  to  all  not  of  its  membership, 
condemning  the  others  to  a  living  death;  whether  the  incessant 
attacks  upon  the  police  power  of  the  State,  the  condemnation 
of  the  State's  constabulary,  the  State's  militia,  the  injunction 
power  of  the  State's  courts  and  all  other  of  its  instruments  of 
power,  evidence  the  purpose  to  set  up  the  supremacy  of  the 
union  over  and  above  the  law  of  the  land. 

No  society  or  State  may  regard  with  unconcern  the  growth 
within  its  midst  of  "secret  societies."  The  "Order  of  the 
Illuminati"  and  the  "Jacobin  Club"  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  of  the  "Terror"  have  their  logical  successor  in  organizations 
which  in  our  time  seek  to  overthrow  the  Government  and  grasp 
the  reins  of  power.  Only  the  entire  citizenry  can  be  loyal  to  a 
form  of  government.  A  particular  class  will  attach  itself  to  the 
Government  only  if  the  Government  confers  benefits  upon 
it.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  citizen  that  we  should  have, 
as  our  fathers  contemplated,  a  commonwealth  founded  upon 
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industry  and  frugality  and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  those 
who  save  and  invest,  wait  and  lead,  take  risks  and  responsi- 
bilities, as  well  as  upon  those  who  obey  and  work  with  their 
hands. 

What  has  made  possible  this  growing  menace?  Is  it  that 
we  have  lost  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  work? 

John  Maynard  Keynes  writing  on  the  "Economic  Con- 
sequences of  the  Peace,"  says  "we  are  *  *  *  faced  in  Europe 
with  the  spectacle  of  an  extraordinary  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  great  capitalist  class.  The  terror  and  personal  timidity 
of  the  individuals  of  this  class  is  now  so  great,  their  confidence 
in  their  place  in  society  and  in  their  necessity  to  the  social 
organism  so  diminished,  that  they  are  the  easy  victims  of  intimi- 
dation. *  *  *  Now  they  tremble  before  every  insult,  *  *  * 
and  they  will  give  you  any  ransom  you  choose  to  ask  not  to  speak 
of  them  harshly.  They  allow  themselves  to  be  ruined  and 
altogether  undone  by  their  own  instruments,  governments  of 
their  own  making,  and  a  press  of  which  they  are  proprietors. 
Perhaps  it  is  historically  true  that  no  order  of  society  perishes 
save  by  its  own  hand." 

Capital  has  no  reason  to  be  abashed  by  any  analysis  of 
the  part  played  by  it  in  civilization.  It  has  made  that  civiliza- 
tion possible.  It  has  given  to  every  hour  of  honest  toil  more  than 
it  could  have  obtained  under  any  other  system.  At  their  worst 
our  times  because  of  it  are  better  than  what  went  before.  Every 
capitalist  ought  to  understand  this,  to  make  it  his  living  faith, 
and  to  be  by  it  inspired  with  courage.  Let  us  recall  the  saying 
written  upon  the  front  of  our  great  Public  Library,  "For  verily 
truth  beareth  away  the  victory." 

In  the  Holy  Bible  that  was  for  our  forefathers  their  sufficient 
guide  of  conduct,  the  question  is  put  "for  what  is  a  man  advan- 
taged if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself  or  be  cast 
away?"  In  one  aspect  you  have  this  question  before  you  every 
working  hour.    In  your  every  transaction  you  have  to  consider 
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the  security  of  the  principal  and  the  rate  of  return,  and  always 
the  first  is  the  primary  consideration.  Can  you  not  carry  that 
practice  into  the  larger  affairs  of  life?  Can  you  not  for  the 
immediate  future  be  content  with  smaller  returns  to  make  safe 
the  accumulations  of  the  past,  both  material  and  spiritual? 
You  give  up  to  the  Government  a  substantial  part  of  your 
income.  Can  you  not  add  to  this  outgo  a  fraction  more  as  a 
matter  of  insurance,  and  what  is  of  greater  moment,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  your  time  and  thought? 

How  may  this  be  applied  in  the  matter  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing? 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am  unsympathetic  with 
the  workman.  It  is  because  I  am  sympathetic  with  him  that  I 
venture  on  these  suggestions.  He  needs  help  from  the  outside. 
He  needs  to  be  rescued  from  an  organization  that  has  become 
his  tyrant  and  which  the  President  says  has  become  ours. 

If  we  bring  about  that  orderly  arrangement  of  our  ideas 
that  alone  gives  value  to  the  human  mind,  and  utilize  that  fore- 
sight which  gives  its  greatest  value  to  science,  we  may  greatly 
benefit  the  laborer  in  his  safety  and  comfort  without  in  any  way 
failing  in  the  equally  important  object  of  benefitting  him  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually.  I  would  then  for  the  preservation  of 
society  and  for  the  direct  and  immediate  benefit  of  the  laborers 
make  these  provisions  in  our  laws. 

1.  That  any  voluntary  association  of  seven  or  more  mem- 
bers may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  service 
of  process  upon  any  officer,  manager  or  business  agent  of  such 
Association  to  constitute  service  upon  the  Association. 

2.  That  such  Associations  shall  keep  their  records  in  form 
prescribed  by  public  authority,  that  their  accounts  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  for  inspection  and  audit,  that  annual  report 
thereon  shall  be  made,  and  that  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association  for  political  purposes  shall  be  a  criminal  offense. 
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3.  That  the  authority  of  the  designated  officer  of  the 
State  to  deal  with  labor  disputes  shall  include  the  duty  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  matters  in  dispute,  with  the  right  to  subpoena 
witnesses,  examine  them  under  oath  and  require  the  production 
of  books  and  papers  in  order  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  all  facts 
material  to  the  dispute,  to  furnish  the  public,  and  every 
employer  and  employee  entitled  to  vote  upon  the  questions  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  involved,  with  a  copy  of  his  report,  and  that 
notice  of  the  intention  to  strike  or  lockout  must  be  made  to  such 
officer  at  least  14  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  such  action. 

4.  That  every  ballot  cast  for  strikes  or  lockouts  shall  be 
so  safeguarded  as  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  voter  and  the 
decision  at  which  he  has  arrived,  and  to  that  end  that  the  desig- 
nated officer  of  the  State  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  super- 
vising the  vote  so  as  to  insure  a  secret  ballot  free  from  intimida- 
tion or  misrepresentation,  and  its  honest  count.  The  vote  should 
be  the  definitive  action  and  not  be  subject  to  the  veto  or  use 
of  the  chief  officer. 

The  labor  unions  cry  to  Heaven  that  they  have  the  "right 
to  organize."  No  one  denies  it — but  let  them  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right  assume  the  responsibilities  it  entails.  If  they  would 
benefit  by  organization  let  them  also,  as  does  capital,  bear  the 
restrictions  and  burdens  of  organization. 


